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Here Saltykov shared the ideas of Mikhailovsky. Later his ac-
cusations were almost entirely directed at the governing class, be-
tween which and the people he drew a sharp line. The attacks
against bureaucracy and serfdom prior to the Reforms were re-
placed afterwards in his works by tracing the selfish tendencies
of the decadent class in various branches of Russian life. Simul-
taneously, Saltykov pointed out the appearance of a new force
antagonistic to the people: the unscrupulous men of business who
now replaced the ruined landowners as the exploiters of the peas-
ants* At the end of his career Saltykov again turned his attention
to the country life of the nobility which he knew so well, and
produced a truly artistic chronicle of the disintegration of that
class. These works of his, The Golovlev Family and Old Days of
Poshef(hQmcf rise above the current topics of the day, and are
among the lasting and substantial achievements of Russian realis-
tic literature.
Gleb Uspensky's (1840-1902) personality brings us back to the
familiar group of "commoner" writers with their poignant bi-
ographies and wealth of painful personal experiences. Uspensky
had an extremely high-strung nature, and from the lowly sur-
roundings in which he had spent his youth he emerged with an
acute sense of humility.
The first recollection I have of myself was a feeling of guilt ,.. al-
ways weighing down on me. ... In church I felt guilty towards
all the saints and icons. ... In school I felt guilty towards every-
body including the attendants. ... In a word, the atmosphere in
which I grew up was one filled with terrors.
This same feeling remained with him when he entered the do-
main of literature. Friendless, unconnected with the outstanding
writers, and a stranger to all the literary circles of the time, he was
thrown into "a society that had entered upon an entirely new
period in its life, and was demanding from literature a complex
and thoughtful work." Possessed of this sense of guilt, which later
became one of responsibility, Uspensky treated his vocation in a
truly ascetic spirit. He applied himself to his work devotedly and
wholeheartedly, and he was justified in saying: "After my old